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Thirty-second Annual Report. 


In the destruction of the Church House, the Society’s Library 
suffered irreparable damage, whose precise extent cannot be 
known until the time comes for its re-arrangement in the new 
building. The ancient archives, fortunately, are safe, for the 
strong room was undamaged. The Museum also was scarcely 
damaged, so that the portraits in it, and the envelopes and files 
with material about congregations and ministers, are safe. But 
many of the portraits in the Library and in the Regent Square 
Halls are badly damaged. 


The great series of congregational histories, the many sets of 
congregational magazines, the extensive collection of works by 
English Presbyterian ministers, and many other important series, 
were scattered, bruised, torn and buried under rubble. It is most 
important, therefore, to begin at once to collect every possible 
piece of historical material, to replace, as far as may be, these 
important relics. The Council hopes that in every congregation 
of the Church a careful search will be made for all suitable 
material, however seemingly trivial or fragmentary, and that the 
Librarian or the Archivist will be informed of its nature. 
Arrangements will then be made for its storage until it can take 
its place in the new Church House. 


Cataloguing and arrangement had been proceeding steadily by 
the careful hand of Miss Kelley, right up to the time of the 
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calamity ; and not a few rare articles had been placed by her in 
the strong room. 


The Library had been increasingly used by research students 
working for degrees and by others, and a considerable number 
of queries, both from our own Church and from outside, had 
been answered by the Librarian or the Archivist. It adds to the 
weight of the tragedy that it should have happened at a time 
when the value and importance of the Society’s material was 
beginning to receive adequate recognition. The Council relies on 
the Church to aid it in replacing, to the fullest possible extent, 
this lamentable loss. 


The Council has had with much regret to accept the resigna- 
tion, for health reasons, of the Secretary, Mr. Kenneth Macleod 
Black, who for many years has ungrudgingly and efficiently done 
much detailed work, and whose wise judgment has often guided 
the Council upon important questions. The Society owes him 
deep and sincere thanks. 


J. Hay Cotrican, President. 
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In Memoriam. 


On Friday, February 9th, 1945, an enemy rocket-bomb 
demolished our Church House, damaged Regent Square Church 
and its halls, and destroyed and damaged many neighbouring 
buildings. It is fitting that this Journal should record this 
calamity, and the sorrow and sympathy called out in our Church, 
and from all the churches of this land, and throughout the world, 
to which testimony was borne by the Moderator ‘of the General 
Assembly, the Rt. Rev. A. D. Harcus, at the Commemoration 
Service held in Marylebone Church on February 20th. It is 
fitting also that gratitude should be expressed for the generous 
lead in making provision for those bereaved and for re-building 
when the time comes, given by Lord Beaverbrook, a son of a 
Presbyterian Manse, and gladly followed by other friends of our 
Church, and by all its congregations. 

In the early months of the war the Church Offices were carried 
on in Westminster College, Cambridge, but returned to London 
in January, 1940. 


—The Presbyterian Messenger, No. 1159, April-June, 1945, con- 
tains an account of the disaster, the Moderator’s address at the 
Commemoration Service, and tributes to those who were killed 
in Church House. At a simultaneous Commemoration Service 
held in the Chapel of the College, their memories were honoured 
by the ‘ Act of Commemoration’ which follows :— 


AN ACT OF COMMEMORATION. 


In the fellowship of the faith which is in Christ Jesus, of the 
hope which is the anchor of the soul, and of the love which never 
faileth, we are met together to give thanks to Almighty God for 
our friends called suddenly from their work in the Church 
Militant here on earth to the company of the Church Triumphant 
in the heavens. 

First we commemorate those who were Ministers of the 
Gospel :— 

Witiiam T. Exms.ie, of Christ’s College and Westminster 
College, minister in Haverton Hill for seven years, in Leeds for 
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four years, and General Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
of England for ten years; Chairman of the department of Inter- 
national Friendship of the British Council of Churches; Vice- 
President of the Committee on Christian Reconstruction in 
Europe; greatly esteemed for his wide knowledge of the 
Churches of Europe; friend and brother of his fellow-ministers, 


seeker of the unity of Christian Churches; a man greatly 
beloved. 


T. W. Doucias James, of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Westminster College, missionary in China for twenty-five years, 
and Foreign Missions Secretary of this Church for ten years; 
loved and trusted in the counsels of the International Missionary 
Council; a leader in measures for the relief of China; an un- 
derstanding friend in prosperity and adversity of the mis- 
sionaries and leaders of the Church of Christ in China, Malaya, 
and India. 


With them we name our brother in Christ Recrnatp H. TRIBE, 
of University College Hospital and of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission of Kelham, physician, teacher and priest of the Church 
of England, Secretary of the Department of Faith and Order of 
the British Council of Churches. 


Next we commemorate those who were Elders in their several 


congregations, and faithful stewards of the business of the 
Church :— 


GeorGeE Morr, of Ealing, Treasurer of the Presbytery of London 
North. 


A. J. Porson, of Watford, Treasurer of the Publications Com- 
mittee of the Church. 


W. T. Stusss, of Southend, formerly Secretary of the Youth 
Department, and latterly Assistant to the General Secretary 
of the Church. 

W. H. Wricut, of Bromley, Financial Secretary, a member of 
the staff at the Church Offices for twenty-seven years, 
whose wise counsel and consecrated service were a precious 
gift from God to the building up of His Church. 
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Finally, we commemorate those who were workers in the 
offices of the Church :— 


Ernest Morris, Deacon of Richmond Congregation, 
accountant for many years, 
Miss Kenyon, assistant in the Bookroom, 
Mrs. WARNER, assistant in the office; 
whom we esteemed above servants, as brother and sisters beloved. 


All these had cared for the welfare of the whole Church to 
which we belong, and therein of our Church in this town and 
University, and of this College, within whose walls the more 
part of them had for a season lived and worked. They were our 
brethren, our friends, our fellow-workers unto the Kingdom of 


God. Their works do follow them, and their labour was not in 
vain in the Lord. 


Wherefore, in fellowship of spirit with those who suffer still 
in body, and with those who mourn for these their beloved now 
departed this life, we give thanks at every remembrance of them, 
esteeming them very highly in love for their works’ sake; and 


with the whole company in heaven and on earth we bless and 
praise Almighty God. 
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Whitehaven Presbyterian Church. 
A Heritage of 250 years. 


By the Rev. C. M. Hitton Day, M.A. 


On the 14th February, 1694, a portion of ground in James 
Street, Whitehaven, was procured by Elisha Gale and other 
Dissenting gentlemen from Sir John Lowther, Lord of the 
Manor, to be used for the building of a Meeting House for 
Protestant Dissenters. On the 23rd April, 1695, a Trust Deed 
in respect of this ground was duly signed and sealed. The 
origin of the congregation which was now proposing to erect 
a building for the worship of God is not, however, so easily 
traced. 


1. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CONGREGATION. 

According to the available evidence it would appear that a 
Presbyterian congregation was in existence even before Noncon- 
formist worship was legalized in 1689: When the first oppor- 
tunity was given to Dissenters to declare themselves publicly in 
1672, the King’s Indulgence was craved, according to the Bate 
Lists, No. 15, for Cumberland, for “ the house of Isabella Dixon 
licensed as a Presbyterian Meeting House in Whitehaven.” In 
1688 there was a regular Protestant Dissenting ministry, and two 
years later it was recorded in the lists of the “ Presbyterian 
Fund” that payment was made of a “ Grant for Sustentation at 
Whitehaven.””. 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTING CONGREGATION. 

In the Trust Deed of 1695, which provided for the building of 
a Meeting House, it is stated that the Chapel to be erected was 
for the use both of Presbyterian and Congregationalist Dissenters. 
In this Deed reference is made to sums of money contributed and 
paid to the Trustees, “towards the enclosing the said parcel of 
ground hereby granted in a convenient stone wall, and a 
Handsom Gate in the Front thereof next James Street aforesaid. 


1 See R. S. Robson. ‘‘ 1662 and Some of its Survivals. XVI. Whitehaven 
Presbyterians.” 
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And also for and towards the erecting, building, and furnishing 
in the said intended enclosure a House or Chapel to be used and 
employed from time to time, and at all times hereafter (so long 
as the laws of the Kingdom shall permit the same) by Protestants 
Dissenting from the Church of England (whether Presbyterian 
or Congregationall) as a place appropriated and set apart for 
the worship of God therein according to their way and persuasion 
and the liberty for that purposed allowed them in and by an Act 
of Parliament made in the first year of the Reign of his afore- 
said Majesty that now is, and of her late Majesty Queen Mary 
of ever blessed memory.” 

This co-operation between Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
Dissenters was quite in the spirit of the times. “ Presbyterians 
and Independents,” says Drysdale, “ feeling that they had certain 
very important common ends in view, were more disposed to 
draw together and work with one another so as to strengthen 
their general cauSe.”. In his Journal for December, 1692, the 
Rev. George Larkham, the ejected vicar of Cockermouth, who 
became the founder of the Cockermouth Congregational Church, 
records that he “ baptized at Whitehaven, Elisha, son of Elisha 
and Elizabeth Gale.” 


WHITEHAVEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

At the time when this Protestant Dissenting Congregation 
came into being, Whitehaven was a chapelry under the Parish 
of St. Bees. It was not until 1693 that the Parish Church of 
St. Nicholas was built in response to a petition from the inhabi- 
tants. Prior to this date the Vicar of the Priory Church of St. 
Bees held the services in Whitehaven in a small chapel in Lowther 
Street. When St. Nicholas was erected this old building was 
pulled down. According to William Hutchinson, the historian, 
there were 450 families and some 2,272 inhabitants in Whitehaven 
in 1693, the number of families being increased during the next 
twenty-two years to eight hundred. It was a time of constant 
quarrelling and strife with the Scots, and life and property were 
at all times uncertain. “ The inhabitants lived armed, and their 
possessions were chiefly herds and flocks, which they protected 


2 See Rev. A. H. Drysdale, M.A., ‘* History of the Presbyterians 
in England,” p. 459. 
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by the sword, or secured on the alarm of an enemy by driving 
them into the mountains and secret fastnesses of the county.” 


In “ Evans’ Lists of Dissenting Chapels, 1717-1729,” White- 
haven is reported as having “300 hearers, 18 county voters, 6 
borough voters, 20 gentlemen. One merchant worth £20,000, 
and four worth £4,000 each, the rest tradesmen, yeomen and 
labourers.” In 1715 a Manse was built for the Minister, and 
in 1749 the Church was enlarged to seat eight hundred people. 


THE EARLY MINISTRIES. 


The Vicar of St. Bees, Percival Radcliffe, having conformed, 
despite his Puritan sympathies, to the Act of Uniformity, it was 
natural that the Protestant Dissenters residing in his parish 
should desire the presence of a ministry that was more faithful 
to their own deep convictions. It would seem that for a time 
at least, the Rev. George Larkham, known after his ejection from 
Cockermouth as “the star of the north,” ministered to these 
Whitehaven Dissenters. Then in 1688, a regular and settled 
ministry was commenced under Rodger Anderton, who was not, 
however, ordained until the 7th May, 1693. This was quite in 
accordance with the practice of the times, and licentiates quite 
frequently preached and held charges before they were actually 
ordained to the ministry. From Oliver Heywood’s Diary, which 
contains the record of the ordination, we learn that Mr. Ander- 
ton “ was settled at Whitehaven, from which the people had sent 
a very full testimonial of his abilities, usefulness, and conver- 
sation.” In 1705 he removed to Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
was followed by Thomas Dixon, who remained until 1723. Under 
the ministry of Mr. Dixon an academy was started for the 
education of students for the ministry. This academy is said to 
have become after 1712 the leading Nonconformist academy in 
the North of England. In 1723 Mr. Dixon was translated to 
Bolton. He was succeeded by Emanuel. Latham, who left 
between two and three years later for Sunderland. Mr. Latham 
was followed in 1725 by Ralph Astley, who remained in White- 


8 See William Hutchinson, F.A.S., ‘‘ The History and Antiquities of 
Cumberland.” MDCCXCIV. Vol. 1. pp. 46-47. 
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haven throughout his ministerial life. In 1757 Radcliffe Schol- 
field became minister and remained until he was called to the 
Old Meeting House, Birmingham, in 1772. He was followed by 
James Kirkpatrick, a Scottish Presbyterian, who was ordained 
in 1773. For the next thirty years the congregation remained 
under the care of Mr. Kirkpatrick. “During this period,” 
writes Henry Sands in his history of the congregation, “ many 
wealthy families attended the Church (probably from a distance) 
as several private carriages were in attendance.” 

On the resignation of James Kirkpatrick in 1804, the congre- 
gation entered upon a difficult and unsettled period. During a 
vacancy of six years the pulpit was occupied by various ministers, 
some of whom were candidates, but none of whom undertook 
a settled pastorate. During the latter part of the ministry of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick a colleague and successor was appointed by the 
name of Francis Rattray, whose teaching suggested Arian 
sympathies. In his article on “ Whitehaven Presbyterians” R. 
S. Robson speaks of him as “a student of the Secession Church, 
called in 1798 to Whitehaven, and the next year to Sheffield, 
finally to Blennerhasset in 1805, where he left the Presbyterian 
for the Baptist Church.” 

“In 1810,” says Henry Sands, “a minister from Scotland who 
was approved by the Trustees and Congregation, settled here 
for about two years, but had to leave owing to his intemperate 
habits.” Robson also states concerning this period that “a 
gentleman from Scotland having preached for a short time he 
was approved both by the Trustees and the Congregation, and 
might have remained as minister of the Low Meeting, but on 
his selecting elders from the people and refusing to consider 
himself as being connected with any Presbytery, a Mr. Rose 
was elected and ordained in his place.” Neither authority men- 
tions the name of this minister. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDEPENDENCY. 

At this difficult stage in the life of the congregation an appli- 
cation was made to the Independent College, Rotherham, for the 
services of a student, on the condition that the appointment should 
be made for twelve months, either party being able to break the 
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engagement, if desired, at the end of that period. Accordingly, 
William Rose was appointed in 1812, and after ministering with 
acceptance for the prescribed period, he was unanimously elected 
and ultimately ordained “ according to the Congregational mode.” 
(Sands). 

It would appear that whereas the ministry of William Rose 
was in many respects both popular and successful it nevertheless 
resulted in considerable differences of opinion between the 
Presbyterians and the Independents. The Trustees and many 
of the older members of the congregation became increasingly 
dissatisfied with the changes in policy introduced by Mr. Rose. 
The ultimate outcome of this division within the congregation 
was that the Trustees refused to consent to the appointment of a 
further student from Rotherham College as minister on the death 
of Mr. Rose in 1818, maintaining that it was their solemn duty 
to preserve the Presbyterian traditions of the congregation. The 
doors were therefore closed until such time as the services of a 
Presbyterian minister might be assured. 

On the Ist December, 1819, Walter Fairlie was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Glasgow, and inducted as minister of the 
Whitehaven Presbyterian Church. In the meantime, however, 
the Independent section of the old Protestant Dissenting congre- 
gation had removed to a chapel in Duke Street, and ultimately 
there was built the Congregational Church in Scotch Street. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIVAL. 

The congregation, having now emerged from this period of 
unhappy controversy, became under the leadership of Walter 
Fairlie one of the strongholds of Presbyterianism in the North 
of England. Mr. Fairlie made it clear from the outset that the 
congregation was Presbyterian, and that he intended it to be 
governed according to Presbyterian procedure. Accordingly 
connection was established with the Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Fairlie was a most capable organizer, and it was largely through 
his instrumentality that a Sunday School was started on the 
West Strand for the children of all denominations. This Sunday 
School was opened in 1822, and removed in 1827 to Irish Street. 

An interesting record of this period is provided in the opening 
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words of the earliest available Minutes of the Session of the 
“Scotch Church,” James Street. Under the date of the 14th 
January, 1824, it is set down that “ the Session agree to keep in 
future a record of their proceedings and request the Moderator 
to purchase a book for that purpose.” Another extract may be 
quoted for its interest from the Minutes of the Ist January, 
1837. In recognition of the spiritual needs of the time “ the 
Session did and hereby do agree to hold weekly meetings for 
Prayer and Religious Fellowship in each others Houses—the 
first meeting to be held to-morrow evening at seven o'clock in 
the House of William Jackson, New Town, one of their members 
—these meetings, at least in the outset, to consist only of the 
members of Session.” 

After a ministry of nearly twenty years, Mr. Fairlie accepted 
a call to Gilmerton, Edinburgh, remaining there until the Disrup- 
tion of 1843, when he was one of those who came out with 
Thomas Chalmers to form the Free Church of Scotland. Three 
short ministries followed, those of A. S. Paterson, a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland (1836-38), William Wilson (1838-42), 
and Matthew Graham (1842-44). 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NORTH WEST OF 
ENGLAND PRESBYTERY. 

As already stated Walter Fairlie was staunchly Presbyterian 
in his views of Church Government, and he was not long in 
Whitehaven before he began to exert his influence in the forma- 
tion of a North West of England Presbytery in connection with 
the Church of Scotland. In this respect further quotations from 
the Session Minutes of the James Street congregation are of 
special interest. On the 14th January, 1824, “the Moderator 
stated that his principal intention in calling this meeting was to 
inform the Session of a proposal to form a Presbytery of the 
North West of England, of the ministers and elders in connexion 
with the Church of Scotland.” We read further that “ ever since 
he became a minister in England Mr. Fairlie declared it to have 
been his anxious desire to have a Presbytery formed in this 
district of the county because the Presbyterian principles which 
he had embraced required him to favour such associations, and 
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because the formation of a Presbytery he conceived would not 
only further the Presbyterian cause in this district, but tend to 
promote vital religion within the sphere of the Presbytery’s 
operations.” Then later it is stated that the Session promised to 
“submit themselves in the Lord to the said Presbytery when it 
shall be formed, provided always that its decisions be consistent 
with the Word of God, and in conformity to the doctrines, dis- 
cipline, and worship of the Church of Scotland.” 

This Presbytery was duly formed and Walter Fairlie was 
appointed to be its first Moderator. It is recorded further in the 
Minutes of Session that on the 6th September, 1826, the Pres- 
byteries of the North West of England and Newcastle “ did in 
the most solemn manner form themselves into a Synod, whose 
designation is ‘the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England, in connexion with the Church of Scotland.’” Follow- 
ing the Disruption in Scotland this English Synod recognized 
the need for an independent witness of its own, and at its meet- 
ing in 1844, it was therefore agreed to delete the phrase ‘ in con- 
nexion with the Church of Scotland.’ On the 13th June, 1876, 
the Presbyterian Church in England became united with “ that 
section of the United Presbyterian Church which was included 
in its English Synod” to form the Presbyterian Church of 
England.* 


THREE LONG MINISTRIES. 


The ministry of Walter Fairlie was followed, as we have seen, 
by three short ministries. Then for a period of seventy years 
the congregation was under the spiritual leadership of three most 
able men, Joseph Burns (1844-65), George Mackay (1866-89), 
and Matthew Young (1890-1915). Joseph Burns proved him- 
self, says Robson, to be “an energetic and effective preacher, 
and a capable business man, under whom the congregation 
achieved temporal prosperity for the second time in their history.” 
It was during his ministry that a schoolroom was purchased in 
Irish Street, through the kindness of Robert Barbour, of Man- 
chester, a good friend of the congregation, who made a present 


* See Drysdale, op. cit. p. 625. 
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of it to the Trustees in 1845. The renovation of the Church was 
undertaken in 1856 at a cost of £800, this sum being raised 
partly through the contributions of the congregation, and partly 
through the generosity of friends in Manchester and London. 
The congregation progressed both temporally and spiritually 
under the capable leadership of Mr. Burns. It appears from the 
Session Minutes that meetings were held at this time monthly, 
and that each meeting was opened with prayer by the elders in 
turn. Meetings for prayer were also arranged and held in the 
various elders’ districts. It is not surprising to find that with 
the spiritual tone of the congregation raised to this high level, a 
Presbyterian cause was commenced at Cleator Moor, the foun- 
dation stone being laid on the 7th October, 1865. 

It is recorded also in the Whitehaven Times for March, 1860, 
that something in the nature of a deep spiritual revival took 
place in the congregation, as a result of the preaching of two 
young men from Ireland, who conducted services every evening 
for several weeks. “ The religious impression which has been 
visible for some time past is deepening and spreading daily. The 
Lord is working in a marvellous manner: His Spirit is convinc- 
ing sinners, and striving with the minds of the people in a way 
such as we have never witnessed before.” The same article 
states that “these meetings have been largely attended, and at 
the close of each service several persons under deep conviction 
remained for personal conversation and prayer.” This notable 
ministry came to an end in 1865, when Mr. Burns resigned his 
charge to become secretary of the Tract Society. 


On the 23rd October, 1866, George Mackay was ordained and 
inducted to succeed Mr. Burns. He seems to have been a quiet 
man, whose voice was little heard in the Presbytery, and whose 
energies were devoted almost entirely to the spiritual nurture of 
his congregation. He took no part in the public life of the town, 
but his zealous and devoted spirit resulted in the building up of 
a congregation recognized for its spiritual earnestness and stead- 
fast witness. After a ministry of twenty-three years Mr. Mackay 


was stricken down by apoplexy, and passed away at the age of 
56, on the 6th December, 1889. 
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In June, 1890, “in a tempestuous day of rain,” to use his own 
words, there was ordained a young man, whose name is still 
known and honoured not only in the congregation, but by many 
others in the town of Whitehaven, who regard his ministry as 
one of the great landmarks in the history of the Church. Matthew 
Young came to Whitehaven from an assistantship in Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire, and remained throughout the period of his ministerial 
life. His gifts as a leader and teacher of the young became 
widely known and recognized, and the success that he gained in 
the training of those who sat for the examinations under the 
scheme for the Higher Instruction of Youth, has still its evidence 
to this day. It was under the ministry of Mr. Young that the 
two Presbyterian congregations, one in High Street, and the 
other in James Street (sometimes called the High Meeting and 
the Low Meeting), were ultimately united to form the present 
congregation worshipping in James Street. This union took place 
on the 24th February, 1895, the Rev. James Christie, Clerk to 
the Presbytery of Carlisle, preaching in the morning at High 
Street, and in the evening at James Street. 


2. THE PRESBYTERIAN SECESSION (1755-1895). 


In order to appreciate the significance of the union between 
the two Presbyterian congregations in Whitehaven we must go 
back to the time of the Secession. “In March, 1755,” says 
McKelvie, “27 persons, chiefly Scotsmen, resident in White- 
haven, dissatisfied with the doctrine preached at the town meet- 
ing, applied for and obtained supply of sermon from the General 
Associate (Anti-burgher) Presbytery of Sanquhar.”* This small 
seceding congregation met for some time in a store room in 
Howgill Street, and finally removed to a place of worship which 
they erected in High Street to seat seven hundred people. 


THE ASSOCIATE CONGREGATION (1755-1820). 
The first minister of this Associate congregation in Whitehaven 
was William Graham, who was ordained on the 19th November, 
1759. According to the Dictionary of National Biography, 


5 Rev. William McKelvie, D.D., ‘* Annals and Statistics of the United 
Presbyterian Church,” p. 119. 
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“Graham was a man of liberal sentiments, and is said to have 
been an excellent scholar. He made a special study of mathe- 
matics in the hope of discovering a method for finding the 
longitude at sea, but his machinery proved a failure.” He also 
wrote and published a vindication of the Secession Church. He 
remained at Whitehaven until 1772, when he left for Newcastle. 
The Rev. John McKerrow, in his “History of the Secession 
Church,” writes that “in October, 1800, he was affected by a 
stroke of paralysis, to which his constitution, originally robust, 
had been predisposed by unceasing mental exertions, in the 
prosecution of his studies. Under this complaint he lingered for 
three months in a state of great debility; and on the 19th 
January, 1801, he entered into the joy af his Lord.” 


On the 14th April, 1773, John Colquhoun was ordained, and 
he remained minister until 1785, when he resigned his charge and 
removed to the Isle of Man. 


In the earliest available Minutes of the “ Associate Dissenting 
Congregation of Whitehaven,” dated Wednesday, the 19th 
September, 1787, reference is made to the suspension of the 
previous minister by the Associate Presbytery of Sanquhar. No 
further details are recorded which might throw light on the 
matter. 


The next ministry was exercised by David Williamson, who 
came from Abernethy, and was ordained on the 19th September, 
1787. Among the various books that he wrote was a series of 
“Lectures on Civil and Religious Liberty.” According to 
McKerrow, these lectures “ have been pronounced by competent 
judges to be highly creditable to their author.” On the 15th 
March, 1820, Mr. Williamson resigned his charge in Whitehaven 
and emigrated to America. He died on the 13th May of the 
following year, at the age of 58, in consequence of a chill caught 
during the voyage. 


THE UNITED SECESSION CONGREGATION (1820-1847). 


“In 1820,” says Professor G. D. Henderson, “ most of the 
Burghers and Anti-burghers had come together in Bristo Church, 
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Edinburgh, to form the United Secession Church.” On the 
27th June in the following year, 1821, Robert Hogg was ordained 
as minister of the High Street Congregation in Whitehaven, and 
remained. until his resignation in 1832. On the 22nd May, 1833, 
he was inducted to Alyth, where he died on the 5th April, 1866, 
at the age of sixty-nine. 

Alexander Sutherland was ordained on the 28th January, 1834, 
and resigned on the 18th February, 1845, thereafter joining the 
Church of Scotland and accepting the charge of Strathbungo. 
He was the author of several books, including “Echoes of 
Grace,” “ Revivals,” and “ Presbytery and Independence.” It 
is recorded in the Minutes during the period of his ministry in 
Whitehaven, under the date of the Ist April, 1841, that the 
Session “entered upon the consideration of the proposed union 
of the Relief and Secession Churches, when the scheme of union 
as laid down in the minutes of Synod, dated June 1840, was 
unanimously approved of.” It is of interest also to note that 
in connection with the demission of his charge by Mr. Suther- 
land, reference is made in the Minutes to the United Associate 
Presbytery of Annan and Carlisle, while the Baptismal Register 
commencing in 1847 describes the congregation as belonging to 
the United Secession Church. 

On the 16th March, 1847, James Howie was ordained and 
resigned two years later on the 7th May, 1849. It was scarcely 
two months after his ordination at Whitehaven, on the 13th May, 
1847, that the Secession and Relief Churches united to become 
known as the United Presbyterian Church, the Presbytery of 
Annan and Carlisle being divided into two parts, the northern 
part becoming the Presbytery of Annandale, and the southern 
part the Presbytery of Carlisle. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION 
(1847-1876). 
On the resignation of Mr. Sutherland the congregation called 
Mr. Kechie, afterwards of Earlston, and Mr. McLean, after- 
wards of Kirriemuir. Both, however, declined, and it was not 


6 See G. D. Henderson, D.D., D.Litt., ‘‘ The Church of Scotland. A Short 
History.” p. 129. 
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until the 13th April, 1852, that William Drummond was ordained. 
In 1857 Mr. Drummond was appointed Moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle. On the 11th July, 1865, he demitted his charge 
and retired to Leven, where he became an occasional preacher. 
The Session Minutes of this period are headed “ High Street 
U.P. Session House.” 

The last minister of the United Presbyterian congregation was 
James Anderson, who came from the charge of Dunbar (First), 
and was admitted on the 26th June, 1866. He left in 1876, the 
year of the union of the congregation with the English Presby- 
terian Synod. On the 13th June of that same year the Union 
took place. The Session Minutes for the 14th May, 1876, record 
a meeting of the congregation held “ for. the purpose of coming 
to a decision on the question of union with the English Presby- 
terian Church.” 


THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION 
(1876-1895). 
In May, 1876, just prior to the Union of the congregation 
with the English Presbyterian Synod, W. A. Macaulay was 


ordained. He resigned, however, in the same year, and on the 
appointment of his successor the congregation was in the 
unusual position of having three Ministers in one year. 

The ministry of J. W. Ellison lasted little more than a year, 
and after a promising beginning he was called to Sunderland in 
1878, where he laboured with great acceptance. 

In 1878, J. M. Bonnar was inducted, having been ordained at 
Haltwhistle on the 17th June, 1875, His ministry in White- 
haven was not long, but during that period he was largely re- 
sponsible for the cause at Harrington. In 1881 he received a 
call from the Harrington congregation, and was minister there 
for thirty years, retiring in 1911. It was agreed by the majority 
of the congregation in December, 1879, that instrumental music 
should be introduced into the services. 

The next ministry was also of short duration. Alexander King 
was ordained in 1882 and left in 1884. He was succeeded by a 
probationer from the United Presbyterian Church, A. G. Kettle, 
who was ordained in 1884. During his ministry efforts were 
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made by the people to “ renovate their somewhat dilapidated and 
antiquated church buildings.” 

On the resignation of Mr. Kettle, a call was addressed to A. 
W. McDougall, who was ordained in 1890, and resigned four 
years later “on the plea of injury to his health from the damp 
and relaxing climate.” (R.S. Robson). Matthew Young speaks 
of him in his Historical Notes as being of “ much more than 
average ability,” while the Presbytery bore testimony to the 
efforts that he had made “in an impossible charge.” (R. S. 
Robson). An indication of the difficulties being experienced at 
this time by the High Street congregation is to be found in an 
article appearing in the “ Free Press,” dated October 13th, 1883. 
“It is not too much to say,” declares the article, “that the last 
five pastors of the High Street Church wound up their minis- 
terial connection in no little bitterness of soul, mortified, and 
humiliated that it had not made the progress they expected, and 
which it was predicted it would make when it first fell under 
their care.” 

On the resignation of Mr. McDougall an effort was made to 


unite the two Presbyterian congregations in High Street and 
James Street, both now connected with the Synod of the English 
Presbyterian Church. After prolonged discussion it was even- 
tually agreed that union should take place, and accordingly, as 
previously stated, the two congregations were united on the 24th 
February, 1895, under the ministry of Matthew Young. 


3. THE LAST FIFTY YEARS (1895-1945). 

The Union of 1895 has proved to be in all respects most happy 
and successful. The faithful and consolidating ministry of 
Matthew Young deepened the love and regard in which he came 
to be held by the congregation. The Union was not, however, 
achieved without some considerable effort. There were diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and divergences of opinion to be recon- 
ciled, that rendered both parties hesitant in reaching final agree- 
ment. But the desire for a greater and more effective spiritual 
witness in a united Presbyterian congregation prevailed. On the 
25th January, 1895, a deputation consisting of the Rev. William 
Young, of Manchester, Sir George Bruce, and Mr. Grant Paton, 
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of Liverpool, visited Whitehaven. As a result of this visit the 
two congregations agreed to unite under the ministry of Mr. 
Young. It was agreed further that “the question of building a 
new Church remain in abeyance, but that at any time after the 
expiry of five years from the date of union it shall be open to 
the united congregation seriously and prayerfully to consider 
whether in a!l the circumstances then existing it would be desir- 
able or not to builda new Church.” (James Street Minutes, 28th 
March, 1895). 

On the 29th September, 1905, the proposed new building was 
opened on the original site in James Street, the services being 
conducted by Dr. John Watson (“Ian Maclaren”). The remain- 
ing years of the ministry of Mr. Young, following the Union, 
were rich in fruitfulness, and his death on the 10th January, 1915, 
was a great sorrow to all who knew and loved him. 


During the last thirty years the congregation has been under 
the spiritual care of four ministers. On Wednesday, the 28th 
July, 1915, John V. McNeill was inducted, and after a ministry 
of eight years left for Rock Ferry. He was inducted in 1942 
to the charge of Newbiggin-by-the-Sea in the Presbytery of 
Northumberland. During part of his ministry in Whitehaven 
Mr. McNeil was serving as a Chaplain to H.M. Forces, and the 
pulpit was occupied in his absence by Mr. James Kelly (now 
Dr. James Kelly of the World Sunday School Association). 

On Friday, the 28th March, 1924, Arthur A. Smith was 
inducted and remained minister until his translation in 1930 to 
Low Fell. He is at present minister of Hexham, and serving 
as a Chaplain in the R.A.F. The present Manse at 11, Inkerman 
Terrace, was purchased in 1924. 

For the next ten years the congregation was under the 
ministry of E. H. Fraser, who was inducted pn Wednesday, the 
29th April, 1931, and resigned his charge in 1941. Mr. Fraser 
is at present living in Carlisle, and is one of the Ministers 
Emeriti of the Presbytery. 


The present minister was inducted on the 9th July, 1941. The 
250th Anniversary Services were conducted on the morning and 
evening of the 24th September, 1944, by Dr. R. Moffat Gillon, of 
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Edinburgh, and an afternoon service for the children was con- 
ducted by the Rev. John V. McNeill. The congregation remains 
persistently loyal and courageous in the midst of the problems 
and difficulties of the age. 

In facing the challenge of the United Appeal launched by the 
General Assembly the congregation has responded nobly and 
heroically by raising within a few months the sum of nearly 
£900, representing more than £300 in excess of the target that 
was set. This spirit of courageous faith and generous enter- 
prise is a worthy tribute to the great traditions of the past, and 
the pledge of future blessing in the service of God. 





The Metrical Psalms in England. 


By the Rev. J. Hay CoLvican, M.A. 

The subject of metrical psalms in England is not easy to trace 
in its origin and development, owing to the rarity of early copies. 
From 1562, when John Daye printed the standard book, altera- 
tions in words and music were few, but as there were many 
editions in his name and in the name of the Stationers Company 
among other names, the work becomes laborious. These editions 
were usually bound up with copies of the Bible, the “ Geneva” 
Bible or the Authorised Version, but a 1638 edition in my pos- 
session was bound up with the Book of Common Prayer. 

The name of Thomas Sternhold is first on the list of English 
versifiers. A gentleman at the Court of Henry VIII., he began 
the practice in the reign of Edward VI.; a second, enlarged’ 
edition appearing soon after his death in 1549. From that year, 
the custom of psalm-singing may be dated. 

The idea of versifying Scripture originated with Clement 
Marot. He was born in 1494 and died in 1544. A courtier at 
the French Court, as his father had been before him, he inherited 
the gaiety of such surroundings, and in his early years gained a 
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reputation for the composing of lyrics and sonnets. Becoming 
disposed to Protestantism in the last years of his life, he com- 
posed versions of 30 psalms, presenting them to Francis I. The 
novelty was welcomed as an agreeable change from amorous 
ballads. 

Anthony, King of Navarre, sang Marot’s version of Psalm 43 
to the tune, “ The Brawl of Poictiers,” and Henry II. (circa. 
1549), sang Psalm 42 as a hunting song (Hone’s “ Ancient 
Mysteries” pub. 1823). The tradition that Marot himself applied 
secular tunes is doubtful, and his contribution was several tunes 
of his own composing. Calvin and Marot met at Ferrara, in the 
year 1536. Three years afterwards, at Strasburg, they col- 
laborated in preparing a psalm-book (vide Sir Richard M. 
Terry’s “ Calvin’s First Psalter,” pub. 1932). It was not until 
1561 that the French psalm-book was completed by Theodore de 
Béze. I have examined two copies, one, an edition published at 
Charenton, 1672; the other published at Leyden, 1699. Each was 
bound up with the New Testament and the French prayer-book. 
In the 1672 edition Marot’s psalms were 44, Beza’s 103; and 
3 are without initials. Each edition contains the sol-fa mode. 
There is a valuable article on Marot in “ Littérature Francaise,” 
(Librairie Hatier, Paris, 1916). 

The editions of Sternhold’s psalms coincided with the crucial 
period of Reformation in England. I draw attention to three 
editions, one in the winter of 1548-49, one at the end of 1549, 
and one in 1553. Sternhold died in 1549, and in December of 
that year an edition appeared of “ all that Thomas Sternhold did 
in his lifetime draw into English metre.” It contained 44 
psalms ; that is, an additional 18 psalms to the edition of 1548-49. 
It also had a supplement of 7 psalms by John Hopkins. It is 
difficult to reconcile the statements by various authorities, the 
editions not having been collated, but my surmise is that the 
1553 was a reprint of the edition of December, 1549 (contatning 
44 psalms), with 7 psalms by William Whittingham; making a 
total of 51. If this should prove to be accurate, we have the link 


with the first edition of the psalm-book published by the exiles 
at Geneva in 1556. 
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Whittingham had been at Oxford for some years, pursuing 
his studies with a view to a diplomatic career. Going abroad 
with the intention of visiting Italy, he fell ill and experienced a 
religious change. He went to Geneva, met Calvin, and returned 
to England at the latter end of the reign of Edward VI. Upon 
the accession of Queen Mary, he went to Frankfort-on-Main in 
the summer of 1554. His controversy with the Strasburg group 
of exiles is fully narrated in “The Troubles at Frankfort,” 
published 1575. In the autumn of 1555 he and his friends 
arrived at Geneva, and immediately reconstituted the “ Church ” 
they had formed at Frankfort, based upon the Churchmanship 
of Calvin. In 1556 their “ Forme and Order,” together with a 
psalm-book, was printed. It is the latter that is of interest at the 
moment. The number of the versions, 51, agrees with the 
number that, upon my hypothesis, appeared in the 1553 edition 
of Sternhold’s versions. Scottish writers of recent times have 
claimed that the “ Forme and Order” with the psalm-book were 
closely identified with the ministry of John Knox at Geneva. 
The facts dispose of that claim, in the opinion of the present 
writer. Knox had been called from Geneva to Frankfort at a 
critical hour in the controversy, and had been appointed a 
minister. When the Englishmen removed to Geneva, they ap- 
pointed two ministers, but on the understanding that one was 
to act during the absence of Knox in Scotland. Knox did not 
arrive in Geneva until September 13th, 1556; and the “ Forme 
and Order” with the psalm-book had been printed some months 
before that date. 


The return of the exiles at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
secured for the Church of England the Protestant foundation 
that had been well and truly laid in the reign of Edward VI. 
Whittingham expressed the joy of the Geneva group in his 
version of Psalm 124, “ Now, Israel may say.” All the English- 
men in that city returned, except a few who remained “ to finish 
the Bible and the psalms, both in metre and prose.” Of this 
number, Whittingham certainly was one, and- William Kethe, 
who made his contribution to metrical psalmody from about that 
date, may have been another. 
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In England, the Act of Uniformity stabilised the ecclesiastical 
position, a few alterations being made on the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. Although the clergy were scrupulously bound by 
the Act, the Queen ordered the Book to be used at a date prior to 
that fixed by Parliament, and in other ways exercised her 
prerogative. The Ornaments rubric and the compulsory use of 
the surplice were only two of the changes that indicated a tran- 
sition from the severely simple character of worship during the 
Edwardian reign. Here is a paragraph from the Injunctions of 
1559 :— 

Because, in divers collegiates, also some parish churches heretofore 
there have been livings appointed for the maintainence of men and 
children to use singing in the Church, by means thereof the laudable 
science of Music has been had in estimation and preserved in know- 
ledge, the Queen’s Majesty . . . . wills and commands the use of singing 
or music... . and it may be permitted that in the beginning or in the 
end of the Common Prayers, either morning or evening, there may be 
sung an hymn or such like song to the praise of Almighty God. 


The last edition of the Geneva psalm-book was in 1558, after 
which date the versions were woven into the worship of the 
Church of England. For the purpose of tracing this develop- 
ment we are dependent upon three separate editions, one copy 
only of each edition being extant ; one at Christ Church, Oxford, 
one at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and one at the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, London. These copies are not available at 
present, but from various references I conclude that the Oxford 
copy was the original publication of John Daye, printed in 1560, 
and not containing all the psalms; the name of John Hopkins 
being omitted from the title page. A music Note (that is, not a 
tune) was joined to each psalm. The book was “ very meet to 
be used by all sorts of private people.” The St. Paul’s copy, 
1561, has 87 psalms and three additional items, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Song of Simeon, and a version of the Ten Commandments. 
It contains the “ Forme and Order” of “ Geneva” days. The 
third copy, at the Society of Antiquaries, 1561, was printed by 
Daye. It is bound up with a copy of the Bible, 1553. It contains 
an “ Introduction to learn to sing.” This copy may prove to be 
an important link between the Sternhold editions and those that 
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followed. Edward Whitchurch had printed Sternhold versions, 
and this copy was by Daye, but that may be explained by the 
fact that whatever “right” Whitchurch had in the printing of 
the psalm-book he was not a member of the Stationers Company. 
He died in 1561, and Daye may have obtained the “ right.” 

Daye established his reputation by the “Whole Booke of 
Psalms,” 1562 (a copy is in the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester). In the “ Oxford Companion to Music,” published 1938, 
there is a picture of Daye, 1562. The title page of this book 
remained unchanged in successive editions, and the following 
comments may be useful: 1. The book is described as psalms by 
“Thomas Sternhold, J. Hopkins and others.” Hopkins had 
made many additional versions to enable Daye to complete the 
book. During the Marian period he remained in England, but 
was a vicar in Suffolk in 1562. 2. All the psalms were in 
English metre. 3. The title page might give the impression that 
the authors had collected the psalms (three were living in 1562), 
but Daye had done so. 4. The phrase “conferred with the 
Hebrue ” could not have applied to the whole of the versions and 
probably was copied from the title page of the Geneva-English 
edition. 5. The phrase “and others” was sufficient reference 
for those who had only made a single contribution, but not for 
Whittingham and Kethe. It may have been used to avoid the 
names of two “Genevans.” In the British Museum there is a 
copy with the name of Whittingham on the title page. 


From the publication of Daye’s book in 1562, the course of 
metrical psalmody took different directions in England and in 
Scotland; like a stream having a common source that divides 
and forms two rivers. 

The “ Whole Booke” contains 150 versions of psalms; in this 
respect, following the number in Hebrew, not the number in 
either the Vulgate or theSeptuagint. The first and subsequent 
editions begin with the versions of Sternhold Psalms 1-22. At 
Psalm 23 Whittingham’s version is the first, and Sternhold’s the 
second. Hopkins makes his final contribution. Individual items 
are marked M. [? William Master] T.N. [Thomas Norton] 
T.C. [Thomas Cole] J.P. [John Pullain]. Whittingham’s con- 
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tributions numbered 12 and Kethe’s 7. The initial N. attached 
to 26 psalms may signify that the author was unknown. These 
initials are not uniformly the same in all the editions, and this 
has created uncertainty upon the authorship of Psalm 100. In 
the 1583 and 1631 editions, there is no initial; in 1631, 1638, 
1675 and 1724 editions it is attributed to Hopkins. The 
“Hymnary” attributes it to Kethe, and the Handbook inclines 
to the opinion that Kethe was a Scot. Upon his return from 
Geneva, he spent the remainder of his life in England, as a 
clergyman. I offer two more instances of this lack of uniformity. 
The Hymnary has the first five verses of Psalm 147 without 
indicating the source. In the editions 1583, 1631, 1638, 1675, 
1724, the version is attributed to N. -The Parker Society’s 
volume on “Select Poetry” identifies the version as that of 
Thomas Norton. It would be easy to conclude that the versions 
N. were by Norton, were it not that the editions vary, and that 
the second version of Psalm 51 has T.N. The second instance 
is Psalm 148. The Hymnary selection has no source. Editions 
1631, 1638, 1675 and 1724 of the “ Whole Booke” attribute it 
to Hopkins. Edition 1583 to Pullain. He was a celebrated Latin 
scholar, and this fine version has quality. 

It is the additional matter that gives the “ Whole Booke” a 
character distinctive from that of other metrical versions of the 
Psalms. It cuts across Calvin’s principle of purity of worship 
which enjoined the use of Scripture only. The exiles at Geneva 
had adopted this principle. On the other hand, the influential 
group at Strasburg had shown a preference for a Lutheran form 
of worship. In the “ Whole Booke” there is a Latin title to 
each psalm. The Veni Creator is in the words of the 1549 B.C.P., 
but in verses, and set to music. There are two hymns with the 
initial M. There are paraphrases set to music of Psalm 95, with 
a Gloria; Te Deum, Benedictus, Magnificat. The last item is 
variously described; in 1583, Magnificat; 1631, Magnificat : 
Mary; 1638, Song of the Blessed Mary; 1675, ditto; 1724, Song 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


There are two versions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Pater 
noster and one by Bishop Coxe. Two exhortations in verse, 
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initials T.B., are from the writings of Thomas Becon. Whit- 
tingham’s version of the Ten Commandments, prepared for cate- 
chetical purposes is included, with a version of the Apostles 
Creed, a prayer to the Holy Ghost, a hymn “ Da pacem Domine” 
by E.G. [Bishop Grindal] the Lamentation (a hymn), a Thanks- 
giving after receiving the Lord’s Supper; and a hymn by R.W. 
[Robert Wisdome] for deliverance from Turk and Pope. The 
item entitled “ Benedicite omnia opera” is the most interesting. 
It consists of verses 35-66 from the Apocrypha, where it is 
entitled “ The Song of the Three Children.” In the Nuremberg 
Chronicle, a popular story-book printed as early as the year 1493, 
there is a wood-cut of the three [Jewish] children dressed as 
choristers! The B.C.P. 1549 contained this item under a Latin 
title, with directions to be sung in Lent as an alternative to Te 
Deum. The B.C.P. Eliz. deleted this, placing the item as a 
canticle, alternative to Te Deum. It has retained this place ever 
since. In the B.C.P. the “ Whole Booke” reverted to the title 
“ The Song of the Three Children” and made the B.C.P. poetic 
and harmonic by the insertion of adjectives; “O ye starry 
heavens high, O ye shining sun and moon, O ye glittering stars 
of heaven, O ye showers and dropping dew, O ye blowing winds 
of God, O ye everlasting wells.” 

At the end of the Booke there is a Forme of prayer to be used 
in private houses, morning and evening. This undeniably 
English psalm book continued in use until 1643, when the 
Westminster Assembly agreed to the proposal of Francis Rous 
that a psalm-book might further the cause of uniformity in 
Scotland and England; and a version prepared by Rous was 
approved by Parliament. It had considerable influence in Scot- 
land, but if anyone will take the trouble to analyse the selection 
of metrical psalms in the present edition of the Hymnary, the 
literary form and much of the phraseology will support the view 
that Scottish psalmody is primarily indebted to the versions of 
“ Sternhold, Hopkins and others.” 

In 1696, two clergymen, Nahum Tate and Nicholas Brady, 
published a New Version of the Psalms, for the use of which 
the King’s Council gave permission to Parish Churches “ as shall 
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think fit to receive the same.” The conservative clergy opposed 
the book, and a pamphlet by Bishop Beveridge, published 
posthumously, defended the “ Whole Booke.” Political motives 
were beginning to be active in the Church of England, and 
metrical psalmody became a choice between the New Version and 
the Old. 


On the subject of Music, I would recommend the student to 
consult Grove’s Dictionary of Music and, especially, the more 
recent Oxford Companion to Music. The music of the psalms, 
beginning with the French versions and continuing through the 
many changes of the English and Scottish tune books can only 
be acertained by long and patient research. As a lover and a 
publisher of music, John Daye has gained an abiding reputation. 
He employed several gentlemen of the Chapel Royal to provide 
tunes for his psalm-books. Whittingham, having been appointed 
Dean of Durham, used anthems from the Queen’s Chapel. In 
his 1560 edition Daye printed “ Certain Notes to be sung at the 
Morning Communion and at the Evening Service,” to which 
Thomas Cawston and Thomas Tallis contributed tunes. Two 
years later the “ Whole Booke” contained an “ Introduction to 
learn to sing.” In his 1565 edition, there is music for four- 
parts. In the 1570 edition, the Sol-fa system begins; and in my 
copy of the 1583 edition, there is a scheme for “ perfect Sol-fa- 
ing.” It is the 1724 edition, printed in London by William 
Pearson for the Company of Stationers, and bound up with the 
1726 edition of the B.C.P., printed by John Baskett, of Oxford, 
the King’s printer, that is unique in the history of metrical 
psalmody. The B.C.P. has the alterations of 1662, and the 
traditional psalms called “Psalter” and “pointed” to be sung, not 
“sung or said.” I do not know whether or not the chanting of 
metrical psalms became general, but this 1724 edition is note- 
worthy. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, metrical psalms 
of the traditional ‘“ Whole Booke” were sung in the meeting- 
houses of the Protestant Dissenters, a change taking place upon 
the adoption of the version of Isaac Watts. It was a free 
rendering of the English prose translation, not from the Hebrew 
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original. The pocket-edition of 1722 has a valuable preface, one 
item being: “It were to be wished that all congregations and 
private families would sing as they do in foreign Protestant 
countries, without reading the line.” The reputation of Watts 
was derived from his paraphrases, not his psalms, but the 
Hymnary has two instances of the survival of the latter; Hymn 
230, “ Before Jehovah’s awful throne.” The first verse is by 
John Wesley; the remainder of the hymn is a version by Watts 
of Psalm 100. The second is Hymn 220, “ From all that dwell 
below the skies.” This is from the rendering of Psalm 117 by 
Watts. In Scotland, the traditional dislike of hymns was 
gradually overcome by the paraphrases of Watts and Doddridge, 
but metrical psalmody was never displaced. 


I shall conclude with two incidents associated with the “ Whole 
Booke.” The first was the publication of the “Bay Psalm 
Book” in 1640, the first book to be printed in the Colonies of 
America. The Colonists had previously used the version of 
Henry Ainsworth, a celebrated scholar of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, but three of their ministers prepared and printed a 
revised version of the “ Whole Booke” at Cambridge, Mass. 
The second incident relates to Cambridge, England. William 
Whiston had been expelled from the Lucasian professorship for 
what was deemed to be theological heresy. This was the origin 
of the Arian movement in England, which caused a detonation, 
loud and long. In 1712 Dr. Samuel Clarke published a book that 
had the effect of a high explosive upon the traditional doctrine 
of the Trinity. In the second edition 1719, there was a searching 
analysis of the liturgy of the Church of England, particularly of 
the Doxology. Whiston, a friend, and at the same time a critic 
of Clarke, wrote that Clarke had attempted a smali change, where 
he, Whiston, had attempted a great change, by altering the 
Doxology used at the Charity Schools, Cambridge. Clarke, a 
London rector, had introduced the new form into worship at 
St. James, Westminster. Robinson, Bishop of London, took 
alarm, and a pamphlet controversy arose in the Diocese, which 
lasted severai years. The Gloria had been repeated, not sung, 
since the B.C.P. 1549, and that injunction remains in the present 
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B.C.P. The “ Whole Booke ” had initiated the custom of singing 
the Gloria. There is a slight incongruity in singing it to the 
Venite, but more so when sung to Benedicite omnia opera, a 
quotation from the Apocrypha. Clarke’s alteration was “To 
God, through Christ, His Son, our Lord, all glory be therefore.” 
Whiston’s defence was rather casuistical, on the ground that the 
“Whole Booke ” was not established by legal authority, ecclesias- 
tical or civil. He meant that from the first issue of the “‘ Whole 
Booke” 1560, the use of metrical psalms and hymns had been 
“allowed,” this word appearing on every title-page. Whiston 
conveniently forgot that it had been “ set forth, with the gracious 
privilege of Her Majesty.” 





Presbyteriana. 


AN UNKNOWN EDITION OF THE CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 


The editions of the Confession of Faith have been so carefully 
sought and studied that the discovery of an unknown one is quite 
an event. On the shelves in a top room in James Thin’s book- 
shop in Edinburgh, there rested, all unrecognised, a beautiful 
little ducodecimo, containing the Confession, the Catechisms, and 
the usual collection of other documents. The title-page has no 
place or publisher’s name; merely “ Printed in the year 1713.” 
It has also the claim: “The former Editions being very full of 
l‘auits in every Page, are now faithfully corrected for the Benefit 
of the Reader.” No copy of this Edition had previously been 
recorded, ; 

On examination, the title-pages of the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms are found to have the date 1700. It seems as though 
old stock was used, but given a new title-page, a procedure that 
is well-known. What was the call for a new edition in 1713? 
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Mr. John M. Ross, M.A., suggests that “a possible clue is that 
in 1711 the Assembly greatly elaborated the ordination formula 
for ministers. In 1712 was passed the Act tolerating episcopacy, 
and requiring all ministers to take the Oath of Allegiance, as a 
result of which the Cameronians seceded in the same year. These 
events may well have led to a renewed interest in the Confession 
and Catechisms.” 

The edition is one of a series making the same claim to 
accuracy—a claim quite justified, for on careful collation it is 
evident that it was printed from a copy of the rare authoritative 
edition (of 300 copies) presented to members of the General 
Assembly in August 1647. The earliest of this series is in 1688. 
Lee says it was used by the Presbytery of St. Andrews; and this 
suggests Edinburgh, rather than Glasgow, as its place of origin. 
Other publishers continued to issue the current corrupt text, but 
in 1694 there was a careful reprint of the 1688 edition, and this 
edition of 1713 contains the same text. The care about a correct 
text cannot therefore be a distinctively Cameronian feature, but 
the issue in 1725 of a rival collection of documents to that of 
Dunlop was made under the auspices of the Reformed Church. 
Its text is an independent and even more careful reprint from the 
same authoritative edition of August, 1647. 


BOVRIL AND PRESBYTERIANISM. 


The inventor of Bovril was a Mr. John Lawson Johnston, who 
went from Edinburgh to Canada, and there in the early ‘eighties, 
began the production of this now famous beverage, under the 
name of “ Johnston’s Fluid Beef.” It rapidly became well-known 
there, and he decided to transfer his headquarters to London. 
Coming to live at Kingswood, Upper Norwood, he and his family 
worshipped at St. Andrew’s. Both he and his son George (after- 
wards the first Lord Luke of Pavenham) were members of the 
Committee of Management. He delighted in entertaining the 
Sunday scholars in his beautiful grounds, and is recorded in the 
history of the congregation as “a man of genial presence, un- 
varying courtesy, and great liberality.” 
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Mr. Johnston applied to a chemist, Mr. William Harkness, an 
elder in our Islington congregation, for an analysis of Johnston’s 
Fluid Beef for advertising purposes. Mr. Harkness (who had 
been Government Chemist at Somerset House, and had recently 
retired), said, dryly, that he would give him an analysis, but it 
would not necessarily be a good advertisement. It proved to be 
very favourable, and was used as an advertisement for some 
years. Mr. Harkness also ventured the remark that some better 
name than Johnson’s Fluid Beef would sell the product more 
successfully. Mr. Johnston replied that if Mr. Harkness would 
give him such a name, he would make it worth his while. Hark- 
ness was a reader of Lord Lytton’s novels and semembered the 
mysterious force in “The Coming Race,” called vril. Combin- 
ing this with “ bov ” for an ox, he produced “ Bovril ”—ox force. 
Mr. Johnston rewarded him by a gift of shares in Bovril, Ltd. 

George Lawson Johnston was deeply interested in many good 
causes, but notably that of hospitals, as is also his son, the present 
Lord Luke. It was this which decided his choice of title, taking 
the name of the “ beloved physician.” It is no doubt an entirely 
undesigned coincidence, never thought of by him, that the con- 
ventional symbol for Luke the Evangelist is the ox. 


S.W.C. 


EDMUND CALAMY’S D.D. 


An interesting discovery has just been made in the University 
Library, Edinburgh. A copy of the “ Fourth Edition” of the 
Confession of Faith (Glasgow: Robert Sanders, 1675), has 
several sheets of writing paper bound at the end of it. Three 
pages are occupied by signatures of adhesion to the Confession, 
apparently of Divinity Students, dating from 1696 to 1710. On 
the fifth page there is a single entry :— 

“ Edinburgh University, the second day of May, Ane thousand 
seven hundred and nine years: I, Mr. Edmund Calamy, Minister 
of the Gospel at London, do own the Confession of Faith com- 
posed by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, which is 
hereto prefixed, as the Confession of my Faith—Edmundus 
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Calamy.” (It is the signature alone which is in Calamy’s hand- 
writing). 

This was, of course, on the occasion of his receiving the 
Honorary Doctorate of Divinity. 


S.W.C, 


On October 31st, 1944, an interesting service took place at the 
Church of All Saints, Pavement, York, to commemorate the 
signing by the Corporation and citizens in that Church on the 
same date in 1644 of the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
service, which was arranged by the Vicar, the Rev. Angelo 
Raine, who is the city archivist, included the singing of metrical 
psalms; and the Minister of York Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
W. Y. S. Colquhoun, took part in the service, which was attended 
by the civic heads and members of the Corporation, as well as 
members of the congregations of All Saints and of the Presby- 
terian Church. The Vicar paid tribute to the four Presbyterian 
ministers, especially Thomas Calvert and Edward Bowles, who 
were responsible under the Commonwealth for the religious 
ordinances of York Minster and the whole city. 

R.D.W. 


A cursory glance through the OrriciaL HanpsBoox shows a 
considerable crop of existing congregations whose centenaries, 
bi-centenaries, and over, fail in or about 1945. While no 
Presbyterian foundation as such took place before the Ejection 
of 1662, the congregation of St. Ninian’s, Hull, claims descent 
from a special arrangement of 1643, which provided for Presby- 
terian worship in the Parish Church. Morpeth was founded in 
1693. There are two congregations which were founded in 1694, 
St. John’s, South Shields, and Whitehaven. We are glad to have 
an article on Whitehaven’s history in this issue by the present 
minister. 1744 is the foundation date for Jesmond, Newcastle, 
and Haltwhistle; 1745 for Spittal, Berwick, and the building of 
Crookham Church. These congregations probably owe their 
origin to the Secession Church in Scotland. In the centenary 
class, mainly under the impulse of the independent organisation 
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of the Presbyterian Church in England, we have the following : 
1843, Bedlington; 1844, Allerton, Liverpool; Marylebone and 
Stepney, London; 1845, St. Andrew’s, Stockton-on-Tees, St. 
George’s and Wavertree, Liverpool ; Crewe; Trinity, Manchester ; 
Hampstead, London; Ancroft Moor; Seaton Delaval; Queen’s 
Road, Brighton; 1846, Chester and Wailsend; 1847, Bradford. 

It is very desirable that landmarks like these should be used 
by congregations as occasions for investigating their history, and 
the Presbyterian Historical Society would be glad to give what 
help and advice it can to any congregation proposing to get its 
congregational history written. The Editor of the Journal or 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers will be glad to neal from ministers or 
others about any such proposal. 


R.D.W. 


The following delightful little sketch must have been among 
the last things written by the Rev. Robert J. Wright, of Rattray, 
formerly of Bolton. It is reproduced here by the courtesy of 
the Editors of The Alleynian, the Dulwich College School maga- 


zine. It refers to three English Presbyterian ministers—the 
writer, his older brother, the Rev. William D. Wright, of 
Kingston, and the Rev. Robert Taylor, of Upper Norwood (the 
“fine old gentleman” of the sketch). The father of the two 
brothers was the Rev. Dr. William Wright, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, who had been a missionary in Syria. 


IN 1877. 


That was the year, as your readers will still remember, when 
the Boat Race ended in a “ dead heat.” My earliest recollection 
is of my big brother chasing along the Norwood Road to bring 
us the news, 

In the previous January, at the tender age of nine years eight 
months, he had gone to “the College.” I picture him setting off, 
in fear and trembling, one bright frosty morning. A North of 
Ireland boy, he had been born and brought up in the strangest 
place—Damascus—the most ancient of earth’s cities still in- 
habited, and Norwood and Dulwich were as a new world. Once 
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our home was in “ Straight Street,” No. 21, the “Street which 
is called Straight”—straighter than a corkscrew, but not so 
straight as a rainbow, as Mark Twain said of it. Now our home 
was in Lower Norwood, which we call West Norwood to-day, 
the house with the monkey-puzzle in front, and the passion 
flowers growing over the wall, in Lancaster Road. From thence 
I saw my big brother setting out one bright winter morning. As 
Jason sought the Golden Fleece, so he will pursue knowledge at 
an English public school. 

The school cap was on his head, black with thin blue lines, no 
shield, no crest (that came in about 1886, I think), and the peak 
carefully turned to the back. Woe betide any Alleynian who 
wore his cap the right side foremost in those days. 

The Crystal Palace sparkled in the distance. Perhaps a mes- 
senger boy went whistling by, whistling ‘“ My grandfather’s 
clock,” which was then all the rage. Perhaps a gipsy cart went 
by, wicker baskets dangling on every side. He passed innumer- 
able houses that were not yet built. He came, as he followed 
the gravelly side walk, to Croxted Lane, where in summer the 
wild flowers bloomed—a lane beloved of Ruskin. Then the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway came in sight (the 
“London, Smash ’em, and Over”). He passed under the Railway 
Bridge. Just about there a fine old gentleman lived (I dare say 
he was 49); he had a pony chaise and sometimes took us for a 
drive. Then Dulwich College burst upon his view. He would 
see its green playing field through a rustic wood-work fence; 
it disappeared, I think, in 1890. Great goalposts stood up, im- 
posing and terrible, their use still unknown; and spick and span 
in their red brick novelty, the Junior and Senior Blocks. Then 
missing both, and entering the middle one, he found Bidgood 
the porter, and gentle zephyrs wafted him to the Junior School. 
There was then a Lower First; and, a Mr. Doughty presiding, 
my beloved brother essayed the slippery slopes of learning from 
the lowest benches, usque ab imo. 


Te. a aes ee ee ee 
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Review. 


THE FREE CHURCH TRADITION IN THE LIFE OF 
ENGLAND. 
Ernest A. Payne. S.C.M. 6/- (2/- to Members). 


This little book fills a gap for there is no up-to-date book 
dealing with the history of the Free Churches. 

The writer opens with a brief survey of the six main divisions 
of Christianity—Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed 
and Presbyterian, Anglican and the various Free Churches. He 
then narrows the field to our own islands: In Ireland Roman 
Catholicism is strong; in Northern Ireland and Scotland— 
Presbyterianism; Wales is mainly Nonconformist; whilst 
England, the home of the Anglican Church, has a fine Free 
Church tradition. 

The beginnings are to be found in the Sixteenth Century, and 
the writer does well to remind us that the England of Barrow, 
Greenwood and Penry, was the England of Drake and Raleigh, 
Spenser and Sidney, Marlowe and Byrd—the England of 
Shakespeare. In the same way he points out that Watts and 
Doddridge lived and wrote their hymns during that dreary period 
of which John Locke was the high priest with Daniel Defoe as 
a type of Presbyterian. 

The Wesleyan Movement brings us up to modern times, and 
it is interesting to see the old dissenters continuing to exist along- 
side of their more evangelical brethren, but the picture of them 
presented in English Literature is very displeasing. 

In such a small book our Church must of necessity occupy only 
a minute amount of space, and in any case the Presbyterians, as 
the writer says, “looked towards Scotland for their religious 
affinities.” All the same those grand historic documents, The 
Westminster Confession of Faith and the Catechisms, ought to 
have been dealt with more fully than has been done. The writer 
might also, with profit, have emphasised the savagery of the 
Conventicle Acts, for the Five Mile Act often helps us to see why 
we find Nonconformist chapels in lonely and isolated places. On 
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the other hand this book is not a history of the Free Churches, 
but an estimate of their influence upon the life of England and 
it covers this ground admirably and I hope it will be read widely. 





Our Contemporaries. 


Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of America; 
Vol. xxi, No. 4; Vol. xxii, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


The first of these numbers deals with Presbyterian Mission 
and Church extension work in Mississippi, illustrated by docu- 
ments of the General Assembly and other papers, in the first 
quarter of the 19th Century, and by an anonymous diary of 
1822/23, all of very great interest. We read of one pioneer, 
who established a Classical Academy, and “ was the first Presby- 
terian minister who settled permanently” in the Mississippi 
territory, about 1804, that he “sustained himself principally by 
teaching; that safe, sure and useful resort of the Presbyterian 
minister in every case of emergency.” This worthy, the Rev. 
James Smylie, says the Synod of Mississippi’s Committee 
appointed to prepare a notice of his death in 1853, taught “ that 
the Bible did not forbid the holding of slaves, and that it was 
tolerated in the primitive Church. These doctrines are now 
received as true, both North and South; so that Mr. Smylie has 
the high honour of giving the true exposition of the doctrines 
of the Bible in relation to slavery in the commencement of the 
abolition excitement.” The second is devoted to the life and 
labours of the Rev. Thomas C. Pears, Junr., Editor of the 
Journal, who died in December, 1943, and whose passing we 
salute as an eminent fellow-worker. The third contains an 
article by him on “ John Milton and the Westminster Assembly,” 
which finds a reason for Milton’s turning against the Presby- 
terianism which he had earlier vindicated in “his desire for a 
divorce.” The fourth deals principally, in an article by Harold 
S. Faust, with the growth of Presbyterian Missions to the 
American Indians. 
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The Society’s Journal is always of interest, and its production 
to eyes accustomed to British war-time restrictions is a delight. 


Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society; Vol. xxiv, 
Parts 5—8. 

Part 5 has a useful note on Wesley’s Ordinations, and Part 
6 on Ordinations by Wesley’s preachers. Part 7 contains a plate 
of a John Wesley portrait of which the late Dr. Luke Wiseman 
said that “he had never seen one like it.” Its origin is as yet 
unknown. Part 8 deals with Anglesey Methodism, and with 
the Field Bible which Wesley used. 


Journal of the Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales; Vol. xxix, Nos. 2—4; Vol. xxx, No. 1. 

Each number contains extracts, often very illuminating, from 
Howell Harris’ Diaries. We quote from No 2: “ February 8th, 
1770 . . . . discoursed with uncommon Power, vast Authority, 
stamped my feet, etc.” And “ May 23rd, 1770 .... I was much 
here for ye old Britons not to swallow ye English Pride and 
Language and despise their own. That God is a Welshman and 
can talk Welsh and has said to many in Welsh ‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.’” In No. 4 there are useful notes by Professor 
Idwal Jones on the Ordination Controversy of 1809-10. 


Fasti of the Irish Presbyterian Church; Part vii. 

This part continues the “Fifth Period (1771-1777) ” 
Presbyterian ministers in Ireland, in alphabetical order from 
Andrew Greer to James McCreight. 


R.D.W. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 

4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 


ENGLAND 


Financial Statement for the period 9 months ended 31st December, 1944. 
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